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MILITARY ARCHITECTURE

The history of medieval fortification in Europe is that of the general
appropriation of methods which, brought to a high state of efficiency
under the Roman Empire, had survived without interruption in the
Byzantine east. With the invasion of the west of Europe by the barbarians,
these methods had fallen into disuse. Here and there, during the Mero-
vingian and Carolingian epochs, a bishop or lay lord repaired the walls of
a city to resist attack from some foe on the frontiers. Where Roman walls
remained, they could be utilised as barriers against such enemies as the
Saracens on the borders of Spain and on the Mediterranean seaboard:
behind them an unwarlike population could find refuge when driven from
their farms and fields. During this period, however, scientific methods of
defence were in abeyance, and consequently progress in military architecture
was at a standstill. It was not until the invasions of the Northmen that
signs of forward movement began to appear. In their penetration of Europe,
the Northmen came into contact with the traditional usages of Roman war-
fare and adopted for their own use engines of war which, to be adequately
resisted, needed a corresponding strength of defence. If their actual plan
of attack, as at the siege of Paris in 885-6, was somewhat deficient in
science, they used the ballista and battering-ram with formidable effect;
and the inevitable result of an offensive conducted with such energy
was to stimulate the employment of means by which it might be successfully
repelled.

The walled city, the defended habitation of the community, necessarily
takes a prominent place in medieval warfare. The typical fortress of the
Middle Ages, however, in which the most characteristic features of defence
were initiated and brought to perfection, was the private fortress, the castle
of an individual lord. The castle was the direct offspring of feudalism;
it was the obvious symbol of the dominion of the feudal lord, the strong-
hold from which he exercised his authority and within which he entrenched
himself against his superiors or rivals. This significance of the word
castellwm was gradually acquired, and the use of that word in documents
of the Carolingian period is somewhat ambiguous. In 864 the capitulary
of Pistes, in ordering the destruction of certain fortresses raised without
royal licence, mentions castella et Jirmitates et haias. Probably walls and
wooden stockades raised round private dwelling-houses were included in
these categories; but the phrase may equally well refer to similar defences
constructed by land-owners round the villages in which they dwelt. No
actual example of a private fortress can be found until a few years later;
and though it may definitely be said that such strongholds took their origin
in Neustria and Austrasia as a natural result of the decline of the Empire
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